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E. E. COMMINGS’ HIM 


Rosert E. MAuRER 
Assistant Professor of English 
Bucknell University 


N 1927 E. E. Cummings was, at the age of thirty-three, very 

much the rising young star in the literary firmament. He had 
published in rapid succession since 1922 an autobiographical novel 
and four startlingly original books of poetry; his poems, draw- 
ings, and essays had been appearing in little magazines ever since 
he left Harvard, eleven years before. In November of 1927 the 
only full-length work for the stage he has ever written, a three- 
act expressionistic play called Him, came out in book form.’ As 
was to be expected of a child of Cummings’ pen, Him turned out 
to be frankly experimental; like his poetry, it was lively, robust, 
sometimes incoherent, sometimes indecent, often disrespectful, 
and often supremely lyrical. The play contained twenty-one scenes 
and a hundred and five characters. 

In the game twenties this unorthodox literary property was is- 
sued by a commercial publisher? and became the object of serious 
consideration by able critics. Edmund Wilson, Genevieve Taggard, 
Conrad Aiken, Waldo Frank, Paul Rosenfeld, and S. Foster 
Damon reviewed it with a genuine desire to see what the author 
was trying to do; although some of them, notably Mr. Wilson, 
were most highly impressed by the play, they all assumed that 
because of its eccentricities Him would remain a closet drama. 

The members of The Experimental Theatre, Inc., successor to 
the Provincetown Players, were a venturesome group, but even 
they failed to see how such an expansive production could be 
mounted on the tiny stage of the Provincetown Theatre. Cum- 
mings’ play had been suggested to the group by Henry Alsberg as 
a striking work that would be likely to refill the Provincetown’s 


*His three other works written ostensibly for the stage are Tom (1935), 
a ballet based on Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Anthropos (1944), an extremely slight 
dramatic parable; and Santa Claus (1946), a morality play. 

? Him was published by Horace Liveright. All page references within this 
text refer to the Liveright edition (New York, 1927). 
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coffers and revive its energies and hopes. The play fired the imag- 
ination of the group’s director, James Light, who went into con- 
sultation with Cummings and Eugene Fitch, a set designer, and 
produced a series of charts that convinced the group that the 
roles could be played by thirty people and the scenes be made to run 
smoothly.* Him opened on April 18, 1928, ran for twenty-seven 
performances, and precipitated both Cummings and The Experi- 
mental Theatre into one of the hottest literary fights of the 
twenties. 

In his play Cummings had embodied some ideas about the stage 
that he had advanced two years earlier in The Dial, when for two 
issues he took over the job of theatre critic while Gilbert Seldes 
was on vacation. The reviews, more valuable as revelations of his 
own philosophy of drama than as guides to a potential theatre- 
goer, indicated Cummings’ extreme dislike for the conventional, 
realistic drama of the twentieth century: he referred to the pro- 
scenium stage as a “pennyintheslot peepshow parlour ;” he called 
the chorus “that long-idle, inexhaustible treasure ;’”* he said that 
the ideal of the drama should be “elastic space,” and called it “a 
noble ideal, to misunderstand which requires the peculiarly insult- 
ing stupidity of ‘critics.’ ’’® 

The “insulting stupidity” of critics, if such it was, was soon 
directed against Cummings’ own practicing of what he had 
preached in his reviews. His play was a living protest against the 
purely decorative purpose of settings, the completely artificial 
separation of play area and audience, and the static quality of 
most drama that violates Cummings’ basic tenet that a character- 
istic of all good art is movement. These ideas had already been 
put into practice by the German expressionistic theatre, and ex- 
pressionism and experimental techniques of all sorts were common 
in little theatres at that time; but the American commercial the- 
atre was still under the strong influence of the realism fostered 
by James A. Herne and David Belasco, and the men on the drama 
desks of New York newspapers in 1928 were apparently not able 
to accept a work that combined unorthodox settings with fantasy, 


ee Dewtech and Stella Hanau, The Provincetown (New York, 1931), 
pp. 158-159. 

*“The Theatre,” The Dial LXXX (April, 1926), 343-344. 

°“The Theatre,” The Dial LXXX (May, 1926), 432-434. 
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poetic lyricism, burlesque comedy techniques, and scathing satire. 
Without exception, they disliked the play. 

The surprising thing, however, is not that the play failed to 
impress them favorably but that it aroused an intemperate wrath 
that seemed almost unrelated to its stimulus. The disparity between 
the approach to Him of the literary critics and their dramatic 
counterparts, and between the conclusions they reached, is hard 
to account for—certainly Him was no less revolutionary on the 
page than in the theatre. But only one of the daily theatre critics 
was able to write an intelligent appraisal of the play ;* the reviews 
of his colleagues, such men as Alexander Woollcott, George Jean 
Nathan, Percy Hammond, Walter Winchell, and Brooks Atkin- 
son, took on a hysterical tone. 

Such notably volatile judges as Mr. Woollcott and Mr. Nathan 
doubtless were antagonized as soon as they reached the theatre and 
looked at the program of Him, for which Cummings had written 
one of his personalized instructions on how to approach his work: 


Relax and give this PLAY a chance to strut its stuff— 
relax, don’t worry because it’s not like something else 
relax, stop wondering what it’s all ‘about’—like many 
strange and familiar things, Life included, this PLAY 
isn’t ‘about,’ it simply is. Don’t try to despise it, let it 
try to despise you. Don’t try to enjoy it, let it try to en- 
joy you. DON’T TRY TO UNDERSTAND IT, LET 
IT TRY TO UNDERSTAND YOU.’ 





Having repeatedly been told to relax, Mr. Nathan tensed his mus- 
cles and expected the worst, which, according to him, is what he 
got: 


For utter guff, this Cummings exhibition has never 
been surpassed within the memory of the oldest play-re- 
viewer operating in Manhattan. It is incoherent, illiterate, 
preposterous balderdash, as completely and unremittingly 
idiotic as the human mind, when partially sober, can 
imagine.® 


Mr. Nathan’s polemics have a thunderous roll that one cannot 


®* John Anderson, of the New York Evening Journal. 

7 From the program note of the first performance of Him. 

5 George Jean Nathan, quoted in Gilbert Seldes, “The Theatre,” The Dial, 
LXXXV (July, 1928), 77-78. 
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help admiring ; it is a pity, however, that he never stooped to com- 
ment on the play itself. Against such an un-Aristotelian approach 
to the art object forces were mustered to defend Him. Jacques 
Barzun, writing a reminiscence of Him for the Cummings issue 
of Wake (1946), tells how students, in their newspapers “. . . shot 
barbed arrows over the college walls at the downtown press which, 
led by that sentimental Man-Mountain, Mr. Woollcott, imputed 
naughtiness and incompetence to the brave Cummings.’® The 
Provincetown, after the storm arose, published an anonymous 
booklet, him AND the CRITICS, that contained an unsigned 
defense of the play by Gilbert Seldes, a number of scathing crit- 
icisms reprinted from the “downtown press,” as well as some of 
the favorable reviews written when the book was published. Cum- 
mings, by producing a work for a group audience and actually 
presenting it to a public less conditioned to experimentation than 
are readers of poetry, suddenly found himself a storm center, a 
position unique in his career. 

He must have foreseen, of course, at least part of the antipathy 
that would greet any performance of Him, and his advice on the 
program was meant as more than mere defiance of the Philistines. 
Like all of his introductions, this one is intended to be a sincere 
attempt to minimize puzzlement by providing a theoretical founda- 
tion for approaching the work. Critics less irascible than Mr. 
Nathan found his advice not a sign of idiocy but a definite aid to 
enjoyment. Stark Young, writing in The New Republic, declared 
that “In an odd sort of fashion this [Cummings’ introduction] is 
good advice for him. I found myself, letting the piece alone, lis- 
tening to it as if I were listening to a piece of music. . . anything 
but bored, not until the last act, at least.’’° 

Exactly what, then, were the ingredients that Cummings stirred 
into his brew for the relaxed and unwondering playgoer? First, a 
large portion of burlesque, a little Dada, and a soupcon of Surreal- 
ism. Second, a story which was not a story, two characters without 
real names, one character who played nine parts, a great deal of 
theorizing about love and art, much genuine passion, and an end- 
ing that might be regarded as tragic. 

Cummings did not try to substitute an entirely new conception 
for the proscenium stage. He did, however, make it functional by 


°“E. E. Cummings: A Word About Him,” Wake, 5 (Spring, 1946), 55. 
“Him,” The New Republic, LIV (May 2, 1928), 325. 
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having the four walls (including the invisible one which is between 
the actors and the audience) revolve in a clockwise direction for 
each of five scenes involving the hero and the heroine; and he had 
the actors perform as if the invisible wall were quite as tangible 
and furniture-supporting as the other three. For other scenes in 
the play he used variously a painted backdrop through which the 
heads of two actors emerged ; curtains; or an absolutely bare stage, 
sometimes with a little furniture, sometimes not. In one scene 
there were neither props nor characters nor, needless, to say, ac- 
tions; the curtain merely rose and fell again. It required an un- 
usually open-minded and sympathetic critic to make a fair judg- 
ment of such a play. 


?:. sa ee 


Early in the first act Cummings has his “nonhero” Him say, 
“The average ‘painter’ ‘sculptor’ ‘poet’ ‘composer’ ‘playwright’ 
is a person who cannot leap through a hoop from the back of a 
galloping horse, make people laugh with a clown’s mouth, orclies- 
trate twenty lines” (p. 12). In other words, most pseudo “artists” 
(with quotation marks) are able to create only static effects, but 
the true artist, which Cummings—and Him—are striving to be, 
produces works that are analogous to a performance by a bareback 
rider, a clown, or a lion tamer—works that amaze by their daring, 
their precision, and their perfection. 

When Cummings wrote Him he wanted to arouse within the 
spectator that feeling of aliveness, an extra-literary quality, that 
is the peculiar attribute of the drama and that effectively produces 
its results before intellectual analysis begins. Just as he uses typo- 
graphical manipulations to re-create spontaneous, simultaneous im- 
pressions in his poems, so also he wants his playgoer to experience 
each movement as directly and unintellectually as he does the events 
of his life. Certain of life’s entertainments might be placed at 
the zenith of non-intellectualism ; Cummings is inordinately fond 
of two of these—the circus and the burlesque show." He would be 
pleased if his audience would approach and accept Him in the 
same way as a spectator watches a circus: with a sense of wonder ; 


"See, for example, his essays, “Burlesque—I Love It!” Stage, XIII 
(March, 1936), 6; “The Adult, the Artist and the Circus,” Vanity Fair, 
XXV (Oct., 1925), 51; and “You Aren’t Mad, Am I,” Vanity Fair, XXV 
(Dec., 1925), 92. 
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of joy in sound and color and movement; with a readiness to 
laugh ; above all, with no questions. 

It may be well at this point to take a look at what happens on 
Cummings’ stage to see just what was the “utter guff” that so 
incensed Mr. Nathan and his colleagues. The first scene showed a 
painted backdrop depicting a doctor anaesthetizing a woman; the 
heads of the two people pictured turned out to be living heads 
which emerged through two holes at the appropriate places. Facing 
this scene, in rocking chairs with their backs to the audience, sat 
three withered female figures, knitting and carrying on an absurd 
conversation. The viewer saw this kind of scene recur five times 
within the play (always either preceding or following a scene in- 
volving the hero and heroine) ; he learned that the names of the 
female figures were Miss Stop, Miss Look, and Miss Listen 
Weird, and, if he were perspicacious, he realized that these three 
“Weird sisters” were meant to represent, in a perverted sort of 
way, three fates, at the same time as they were utilized as the 
chorus Cummings admires so much. As for the patient and the 
doctor on the backdrop, the action of the former was limited to the 
closing of her eyes; the doctor withdrew his head from the hole 
and appeared on stage along with the play’s hero, Him. When the 
three Miss Weirds got up one by one and turned around to be 
introduced to Him, it was revealed that they wore identical mask- 
faces. 

The second scene revealed two people in an almost bare room: 
the three walls were, from left to right, solid, a door wall, and a 
window wall; the furniture consisted of a sofa on which lay a 
man’s hat, a table holding a cigarette box, and, near the table, two 
chairs; the fourth, or invisible wall, held an invisible mirror, in 
front of which the heroine inspected herself and fixed her hair. 

The two participants in this scene, Him and Me (who could be 
recognized as the patient of Scene I), did, at least, seem like real 
people, and the spectator must have judged that the plot of the 
play was to be woven about them. Although their conversation was 
somewhat difficult to follow, it must have been clear that Me and 
Him were involved in a love affair in which a completely satis- 
fying union was unreachable, owing to Him’s conception of him- 
self as an artist and Me’s inability to understand either Him’s in- 
terests or her own attraction to him. When in Scene IV of Act I 
Me and Him appeared on the stage again, the room in which they 
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conversed had made one clockwise revolution, so that the mirror 
wall was now to the left and the window wall invisible; and the 
revolutions continued with each scene until the room had described 
a full circle. 

The nine scenes of the second act made up a play within a play; 
in this act Cummings let loose with all the satiric fun and deranged 
movement of which he was capable. The first scene, for instance, 
was pure Dada: the scene in which the curtain rose, revealing a 
bare stage, stayed up for one minute, and descended. Another 
scene, which dramatized the Frankie and Johnny ballad—complete 
with singing choruses and an allegorical representation of the 
ground—was meant to be a satire on the folk dramas that were 
especially prevalent in the twenties and on the Theatre Guild, 
which was fostering them; surprisingly enough, this scene was 
the only one in the whole play that found any favor with the un- 
friendly critics (perhaps this was due to its frankly ribald char- 
acter). Another scene, which the knowing interpreted as a satire 
on Shaw’s habit of bringing history up to date, showed Mussolini 
(or Caesar) as he might have been interpreted at the Old Howard 
burlesque house in Boston. 

According to the rationale of this second act, Him is showing 
these scenes to Me as the play that he might write if he (or his 
other self) were to write a play to make money. The unfortunate 
Me, however, fails to find any meaning or any coherence in the 
scenes ; indeed, she finds some of them repulsive. All she can think 
of to say after one comic routine is “What was that about?” 

The last act was devoted mostly to two long dialogues between 
Him and Me (always in their room), although Cummings did in- 
sert one surrealistic and bitterly sarcastic scene showing American 
tourists in a Paris night club (this has been omitted from pro- 
ductions of Him, as adding unnecessarily to the length of the play 
and being not particularly relevant). The play ends as Me looks 
clear through the mirror wall and sees the “real people” outside, 
“pretending that this room and you and J are real” (p. 145). 

After they had left the theatre, even the most sympathetic critics 
and the most receptive college students must have discussed among 
themselves “What was that about?” For there is meaning in Cum- 
mings’ play, despite the fact that he refuses to help anyone dis- 
cover what it is. (Notice that Cummings never says, “There is 
nothing to understand ;” he merely says, “Don’t try to understand 
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it.”) Twenty-five years later Cummings included Him among the 
works in which he finds his stance as a writer most clearly ex- 
pressed.’* A reader might almost put Him at the head of this list, 
for it is Cummings’ sole work which is specifically concerned with 
the problems of the artist and his position in society, the artist and 
his relation to a loved one; and these are problems that must be 
of greatest concern to Cummings. In Him he not only poses the 
questions but gives a positive statement of the necessary position 
of the true artist who would also be a true lover. 

“Our nonhero,” as Cummings refers to Him, “calls himself an 


artist.” As an artist, “One thing . . . does always concern this in- 
dividual: fidelity to himself ;” and yet “this incarnation of iso- 
lation is also a lover .. . a profoundly alive and supremely human 


being.”” Cummings has said, in commenting on the play, that there 
are “three mysteries: love, art, and selftranscendence or grow- 
ing.”’* Confronted with what seem to him to be conflicting desires 
for self-transcendence through devotion to his art and through 
unselfishly surrendering at least part of himself in love for the 
heroine, Me, and afraid that the two means of self-transcendence 
are mutually exclusive, Him is forced to make a choice; and he 
is not able to make the one that would lead to a complete life. 
Cummings can say today that “we should go hugely astray in as- 
suming that art was the only self-transcendence,”* but twenty- 
five years ago his nonhero failed to make the proper synthesis of 
artist and lover and was forced to part from the lovely heroine. 
The inner turmoil of Him must have presented itself quite naturally 
to Cummings in dramatic form; he must have felt, and rightly, 
that the most forceful way of presenting such a conflict is to 
dramatize it. 

Another attribute of the drama may have moved Cummings to 
work in that form—objectivity. Previously he had published an 
extremely subjective “miscalled novel,” The Enormous Room, and 
a great deal of lyric poetry, which, of all literary forms, is likely 
to be most self-revealing. Cummings did not suddenly change his 
habit of self-expression; actually Him, like everything he has 
written, is intensely personal, but it is not apparently so. Even 
the playgoer who saw beyond the circus aspects of Him into its 


#E. E. Cummings, i: six nonlectures (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 4. 
8 Tbid., pp. 81-82. 
% Tbid., p. 82. 
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serious theme of the artist did not necessarily see that the artist 
Cummings was writing about was himself, although at one point 
in the play he specifically says so. 

Cummings, when Him was published, had perhaps reached a 
point of deep concern about the living of his own life. He must 
have wanted to clarify in his mind once and for all the way he, as 
an artist, should live: he had passed through the excitement of 
college discovery days, the disillusioning experiences of the First 
World War, the revolt against his family, America, and all tradi- 
tion; and perhaps now he wanted to end the period of revolt and 
find the firm ground on which he would stand for the rest of his 
life. At any rate, in Him he stopped and took stock of himself. To 
move his problem far enough away from him so that he could 
look at it dispassionately, he embodied his concerns in a character 
whose very name suggests objectivity. There is a great deal of 
anguish in Cummings’ play and a great deal of confusion, but by 
the simple device of creating a character and putting him on the 
stage he himself became, so to speak, a member of the audience, 
viewing the anguish and the confusion as if they were another 
man’s and able to see where the other man failed. At the same 
time, by incorporating into his play a timeless statement of the 
necessary position of the artist, he gave the play a measure of 
universality higher than that achieved in any of his other major 
works. 

Aside from the circus, burlesque, light and darkness, Negro 
choruses, bursting balloons, and fates, Him is a love story: the tale 
of two people, one of whom happens to be an artist, the other a 
woman meant to be the true or complete woman, who have had a 
deeply passionate affair; who find it difficult, as most people do, 
to understand each other; who fail, finally, as many people do, to 
resolve their differences of personality and fuse themselves into a 
perfect union. “Let it try to understand you,” Cummings in- 
structed; and that is just what the love story of Him and Me is 
trying to do; it tries to penetrate the heart of the vast “you” which 
is human beings, to understand it, and to show it to “you” as in a 
mirror. “This play of mine is all about mirrors,” said Him, smiling 
(p. 29). Him’s play, which is the play Him’s audience saw, is about 
the many mirrors in which the members of the audience could, if 
they wished, find themselves reflected. 

That Him’s play is a fantasy, the whole of it the expression of 
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the dreams of Me while she is under ether, can account for and 
even make logical the wild scenes of the second act, the conception 
of the fates as three old women in rocking chairs, the long scene in 
the third act during which Me is exhibited before Him as one of 
nine circus freaks, and any other effect of fantastic motion with 
which Cummings cared to have fun. The device around which he 
built his play is the perfect one for his purposes: he is enabled to 
be as gay, mad, serious, or terrifying as he wishes and no one can 
say that what he is doing does not have verisimilitude, for who can 
say what would not be in a dream, or what meaning a dream would 
not have? 

The spectator of Cummings’ play who was used to modern liter- 
ary devices might have guessed at once, after seeing Me being put 
under an anaesthetic, that the rest of the play was to be a dream 
sequence; and if he were attentive to Me’s remarks in the first 
scene he would have guessed that she was receiving these minis- 
trations because she was about to give birth to a child. Me is obvi- 
ously full of anxiety and uncertainty and fears; one gathers that 
there are many unresolved difficulties between her and the father 
of her child. The scenes between Him and Me in the play, although 
they are part of her delirium, must be taken as largely the remem- 
bering kind of dream ; she recapitulates what has happened between 
them to lead to their parting; and the spectator or reader who 
gives his full attention to these scenes can reconstruct the course 
of their affair, learn what they are like as people, and see himself 
perhaps reflected. 

Nevertheless, even the most enthusiastic critics were somewhat 
disappointed by the total effect of Him, not only because of its 
inordinate length, but because the play lacked a sense of order, of 
development and climax, all of which would have been necessary 
to fuse with the brilliant vitality of the technique to make clear 
the lasting human significance of the work. The twenty lions were 
always on stage, these critics declared, but where were they orches- 
trated? There is no doubt that the unifying element for which the 
critics were searching was actually present in Him, but Cummings 
chose, by emphasizing his embellishments, to veil the main theme 
(the part that would require “understanding”) so thoroughly 
that even an acute playgoer would be likely to miss it. Many of 
them failed to get even what “story” there was, and to realize that 
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the first scene, showing Me being anaesthetized, was the key to 
the play. 

At no time until Eric Bentley published an extended interpre- 
tation of Him in 1952 did anyone attempt to unravel in detail the 
meaning of each scene; and Bentley, who thought highly enough 
of Him to direct it at a drama festival he organized in Salzburg 
in 1950, confessed: ‘““Even when I came to know the whole text 
almost by heart I still was not sure of the sequence of events in 
Him and Me’s relationship: there is attraction, intimacy, estrange- 
ment, departure, return, but in what order, with what results ?’’* 
It seems, however, the order and the results of the Me-Him in- 
cidents are ascertainable from a study of the four scenes between 
the lovers that make up the heart of the play. Actually, as will be 
seen from the following synopsis, the four scenes are in proper 
chronological order. 

On the first reading it might appear that there is no “sequence 
of events,” since in each scene Me and Him merely occupy the 
room and talk to each other. The action is virtually limited to their 
sitting down on the sofa and standing up again, looking in the 
mirror or out the window; no one ever makes an ¢ atrance, no one 
ever leaves until a scene is over. The play, then, is obviously open 
to the charge of being talky ; but the talk is so marvelously defini- 
tive that it lays bare the souls of two people as has hardly ever been 
dcne on the stage. Whether the conversations of Him and Me are 
partly remembered and re-created or whether they are entirely a 
product of Cummings’ sensitive imagination, they are remarkable 
and unique in dramatic literature. 

What Cummings often does is to scrap conventional dialogue, 
in which each speech serves a dramatic purpose, and to concentrate 
on the way in which people, especially a man and a woman, do talk 
when they are trying to communicate with each other. He is not 
afraid to “waste” a speech, to include a line that has no raison 
d’etre except that it might have been said in such a situation. 
While other writers usually have their men and women reply 
logically to every remark of the other, Cummings realizes that peo- 
ple talk mainly to themselves. One person makes a remark, the 
other says something, which is often not a reply, the first then 
proceeds with his original thought, and su on. Even when two peo- 


= Bentley, From the Modern Repertoire; Series Two (Denver, 1952), 
D. . 
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ple are striving hardest to understand each other, their capacity to 
use words is often so limited and so faulty that the person spoken 
to, unless he intuitively listens beyond the words, is likely to mis- 
understand what has been told him. This is particularly true of two 
people who are intimate enough to try to tell each other more than 
surface pleasantries. At one point Him says to Me: “We are mar- 
ried” ; and when she asks him, “Why do you say that?” he replies, 
“Isn't that the way married people are supposed to feel?” (p. 15) 

As the play opens Him and Me, in the manner of married peo- 
ple or familiar lovers, are paying no attention to each other. Each 
is involved in an activity that typifies his own personality: Him 
is writing in a notebook while Me is fixing her hair before the in- 
visible mirror. Me is voicing her own thoughts, which seem to be 
rather worried ones, while Him merely wants to go on writing in 
his notebook. She succeeds, however, in drawing him into a con- 
versation, in which it is revealed that he is writing a play, that 
she is upset about their relationship because she feels that she can’t 
be interested in what interests him, and that he feels they are “in 
love” and that’s enough. The beginning ox this scene is actually 
quite conventional “first five minutes of the play” exposition, al- 
though Cummings chooses to distract from it by having Him 
recite some pure Dada dialogue. It is obvious that they are in love; 
Him is very tender with her, and they carry on the kind of banter- 
ing, loving conversation that reveals infinitely more than it says. 
Him is likely to let his high spirits run away with him and at any 
moment burst into some pure nonsense; Him uses this Dada talk 
not only as an expression of good spirits but also as the kind of 
protective covering so often used by shy, sensitive people. 

Suddenly, however, in the midst of their banter, Him starts talk- 
ing to himself about his problems as a playwright (which seem to 
be similar to Cummings’ problems): “And here am I, patiently 
squeezing fourdimensional ideas into a twodimensional stage” 
(p. 12). Me comments lightly and he, not hearing her, goes on 
more seriously to talk about his conception of the artist (the 
“average ‘painter’ ‘sculptor’ . . .” speech quoted above) and his 
feelings about himself as an artist: 


... I feel only one thing, I have only one conviction; it 
sits on three chairs in Heaven. Sometimes I look at it, 
with terror: it is such a perfect acrobat! The three chairs 
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are three facts—it will quickly kick them out from under 
itself and will stand on air; and in that moment (because 
everyone will be disappointed) everyone will applaud. 
Meanwhile, some thousands of miles over everyone’s 
head, over a billion empty faces, it rocks carefully and 
smilingly on three things, on three facts, on: I am an 
Artist, I am a Man, I am a Failure—it rocks and it 
swings and it smiles and it does not collapse tumble or 
die because it pays no attention to anything except itself. 
(Passionately) 1 feel, I am aware—every minute, every 
instant, I watch this trick, I am this trick, I sway—selfish 
and smiling and careful—above all the people. (To him- 
self) And always I am repeating a simple and dark and 
little formula . . . always myself mutters and remutters 
a trivial colourless microscopic idiom—I breathe, and I 
swing; and I whisper: “An artist, a man, a failure, 


MUST PROCEED.” (pp. 12-13) 


The key word in the passage above is “selfish.” Him does not use 
it in the sense of wanting everything for himself but of being 
concerned first and always with his own self-discovery as an artist. 
The artist, Cummings is saying, must consider himself (his art) 
first, or he will not be an artist. Him realizes the fantastic pre- 
cariousness of the artist’s position: he is as far above and different 
from other people as “a human being who balances three chairs, 
one on top of another, on a wire, eighty feet in air with no net 
underneath, and then climbs into the top chair, sits down, and 
begins to swing” (p. 12). But he realizes above all the necessity 
of proceeding, of paying no attention to anything except himself, 
even though he feels that as an artist he is, “except at timeless 
moments, a would-be artist.’’?¢ 

Him cannot, then, be concerned with Me, with the matter of 
whether their relationship will continue and whether they are 
suited for each other. To him she represents woman: loving, un- 
thinking, feminine, the perfect complement for himself; and this 
is all he wants her to be. But although she realizes she is woman 
through and through, Me cannot accept herself simply as such 
but feels that she must try to figure out Him and what he is doing: 
“T dare say,” she tells Him, “everything is interesting if you un- 
derstand it” (p. 49). The paradox here is that Me is the one who 
can “understand,” in Cummings’ sense of the word, for under- 


“¢: six nonlectures, p. 81. 
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standing, as opposed to knowing, is intuitive, and is possible only 
for those persons who do not try to think through things but who 
instinctively “understand” by feeling. 

At the end of this scene Cummings brings in one of his few 
props, which is to figure prominently and symbolically in the ac- 
tion: Him’s battered old felt hat. In their next scene together (Act 
I, Scene IV) Him returns to the room, again wearing his hat. Me, 
obviously worrying about her pregnancy, soon begins sobbing 
and lies down on the sofa with her back to him. While she is there 
he goes to the mirror (which is now a tangible one on the left- 
hand wall) ; seems to be berating himself for his stupidity in mak- 
ing her unhappy (since he doesn’t know about the pregnancy he 
can’t imagine what she is crying about) ; pulls an automatic out 
of his jacket pocket and puts it to his head. He does not, however, 
mean to commit suicide: he has been talking to his “other self” in 
the mirror, the self that he thinks she loves; it is this man that 
he would like to kill, but he realizes that to do so would be im- 
possible—that, should he pull the trigger, he would be killing not 
the man in the mirror but his real self. 

Me catches sight of him with the pistol to his head, and, al- 
though she is at first terribly frightened, suddenly she relaxes 
utterly and, womanlike, makes an instantaneous change of mood. 
When Him asks how things are with her, she says, “It’s wonder- 
ful with me” (p. 24); and one has the feeling that this is so be- 
cause she is resigned to the coming of the baby and at the same 
time is beginning to accept him in the intuitive, unquestioning way 
that would enable them to be happy. But Him is unable to let 
things alone; when she starts to joke about the moth-eaten con- 
dition of his hat, he reveals that he has all along been thinking 
about the problem of who he is, the same problem that had con- 
cerned him as he inspected his face in the mirror. He says: 


HIM: ... Here’s something queer: I can say “that’s not 
my hat.” And it’s true. 


ME: Is it, now: you mean you've given that dreadful 
old hat away to somebody? Not to me, I hope? 


HIM: How could I give it away when it doesn’t belong 
to me? 


ME: You mean it’s just a horrid old hat you’ve rented— 
by the year, I suppose? 
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HIM: Not rented. Borrowed. 


ME: Well now, that’s interesting: the dirty old thing— 
it belongs to somebody else, you mean? 


HIM: It belongs . . . to a friend of ours. 
ME: Of ours? That nasty old crooked disagreeable hat? 
HIM: It’s the Other Man’s hat. (pp. 25-26) 


He goes to the mirror and shows her the Other Man. (“O. 
Him.” she says, when she sees what it is he is talking about.) He 
speaks to the Mirror Man: “. . . you yourself know that you’re 
the only fellow she’s ever seriously been really in love with . . .” 
(p. 27). Me is paying no attention ; she is looking at herself in the 
mirror. Him suddenly picks up and puts on his hat, which has 
now become a symbol of his other self—the part that is not the 
artist, the part that he thinks Me is in love with. One sees that 
now he, too, is beginning to worry about love; he is no longer 
satisfied to think of himself solely as the artist but is beginning 
to see himself as two people, the artist and the man whom a woman 
could love. Just as Me has almost reached an equilibrium between 
herself, the baby, and Him—she is willing, one thinks, to go on or 
to leave him, whichever seems to be necessary—he begins to tilt 
the balance by wondering whether “an artist, a man, a failure” is 
all that he needs to know. As the scene ends, Me asks him about 
his play, and when she wants to know who the hero is he says, 
“This hero is called ‘Mr. O. Him, the Man in the Mirror’ ” (p. 30). 

Interposed between this scene and the beginning of Act III, 
when the lovers appear again, are the nine scenes of Act II, which 
Him is showing to Me as the play that Mr. O. Him would write 
.o make money. Since this drama is much too wild for the con- 
ventional Mr. O. Him to have composed, it must be seen as satire, 
almost all the way through, on his respected kind of peephole the- 
atre, as well as on various phases of American life or popular 
ideas or types of people. Cummings’ sketches, although they 
added the intellectual dimension of satire to the burlesque skit, 
were by all accounts of the Provincetown performances as uproari- 
ously funny as anything the Minsky brothers were offering at 
that time. 

Two scenes of the second act, the first and the last, are not 
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comic. The first scene is the one in which the curtain rises on an 
empty stage and falls again; Him explains it as meaning “nothing, 
or rather: death” (p. 35). Each of scenes II through VIII repre- 
sents a different kind of death: Scene II, for instance, shows three 
middle-aged drunks whose particular brand of fun—they play 
tennis and croquet without implements in the wee small hours—is 
a rather sad commentary on American maturity. Scene III is a 
long monologue by a soapbox orator trying to sell a cure-all for 
the disease of modern civilization. Scene IV is a comic broadside 
delivered against the whole question of “Who Am I?”; here Cum- 
mings is not only satirizing Him’s preoccupation with his own 
identity but also making a parody on Eugene O’Neill’s The Great 
God Brown. He goes on, in the Frankie and Johnny burlesque of 
folk drama, to satirize Comstock’s attempts to regulate decency ; 
to make fun of Freudian psychology in a-scene involving an Eng- 
lishman who carries his unconscious around in a trunk; to ridicule 
American Babbitts in a transatlantic liner scene; and to parody 
Shaw and Sherwood by making a burlesque skit out of Mussolini. 

The last scene of the act, which is bitter rather than amusing, 
shows an insensitive American businessman in the midst of a Eu- 
ropean city in which everyone is starving. After a long dialogue 
between the American and a mob of almost-skeletons, the Amer- 
ican is symbolically reborn when he throws to them a crust of 
black bread that he had been refusing to share. After the nega- 
tivism of the first eight scenes, the act ends affirmatively with an 
event representing Cummings’ conviction that giving is the fore- 
most requirement for aliveness. In this scene the tone changes to 
one of bitterness, sadness, and finally redemption, as Cummings 
leads into the feelings and events of the third act; the American’s 
rebirth foreshadows the birth of Me’s child, which will occur at 
the end of the play. 


Scene I of Act III starts out with a bit of action: Me and Him 
are sitting on the sofa; Him starts to caress her, to make love to 
her; she refuses by jumping up and screaming “No!” One sees 
at once that the lovers are no longer “as is”; something has hap- 
pened to Me to make her decide to end the affair. Him doesn’t 
want to accept her decision; he can’t understand what has made 
her change, unless she has found someone else, which she denies. 
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It is apparent that Me still loves him very much, but she tries to 
convince him that he isn’t really in love with her: 


Only think, dear, that you and I have never been really 
in love. Think that I am not a bit the sort of person 
you think. Think that you fell in love with someone you 
invented—someone who wasn’t me at all. Now you are 
trying to feel things; but that doesn’t work, because the 
nicest things happen by themselves. (p. 93) 


He says, “You are a very remarkable person—among other rea- 
sons, because you can make me afraid.” She insists that she is not, 
doesn’t want to be remarkable. She says: 


I know perfectly well it’s foolish of you to waste your 
time with me, when there are people who will under- 
stand you. .. . You know what you really are, and really 
you're always sure of yourself; whereas I’m never sure. 
. . . You know you will go on, and all your life you’ve 
known. (p. 94) 


To which Him replies: 


May I tell you a great secret? .. . All my life I’ve won- 
dered if I am any good. If my head and my heart are 
made out of something firmer or more living than what I 
see everywhere covering itself with hats and with linen. 


(p. 94) 


And when Me says, “You mean I’m like everybody else,” he re- 
sponds fiercely : 


I mean that you have something which I supremely envy. 
That you are something which I supremely would like to 
discover: knowing that it exists in itself as I do not 
exist and as I have never existed. How do I know this? 
Because through you I have come to understand that 
whatever I may have been or may have done is medi- 
ocre. You have made me realize that in the course of liv- 
ing I have created several less or more interesting peo- 
ple—none of whom was myself. (pp. 95-96) 


Me refuses, or is unable, to listen to what he is saying. “I know,” 
she says, “. . . that you liked me for something else. . . . Tell me 
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(as if I was dead and you were talking to someone else with your 
hands on her breasts) what there was, once, about me.” And he 
can only reply, “I hoped that I had—perhaps—told you” (pp. 96- 
97). She tells him that her dream of him will live for a hundred 
years, and she dismisses him. 

It is impossible to reproduce the sharp feeling of futility, of 
unnecessary suffering that Cummings conveys in this scene. The 
conversation is full of tragic illogicalities: her belief that he fell 
in love with someone he invented when actually the love he has 
dreamed of is herself: the perception of her “you know you will 
go on” and yet the blindness of her not being able to see that 
he too is unsure of himself; her thinking that he means she is 
like everyone else when he is trying to explain to her that she is 
unique ; her final obtuseness is not knowing, still, what it is about 
her that appeals to him; and her stubbornness in keeping to the 
decision she has made. 

In this scene the former positions of Him and Me are reversed. 
Where in the beginning he had been the one who was firm in his 
position, even though it may have been wrong, now he admits that 
he has never been sure who was really himself; he releases the 
uncertainty he has been holding back all his life and, without 
saying so, cries for her to help him. She, on the other hand, be- 
comes more sure of herself. She has made a tremendously un- 
selfish decision: to give up everything that she wants because she 
thinks it best for him to go on alone. She will not, now, ever tell 
him about the baby, for that would be asking him to stay with 
her, and this she has the strength not to do. Significantly, he does 
not leave the room until she indicates that he should. When he 
leaves, he is wearing his hat. 

Before Me and Him appear on the stage again Cummings in- 
serts the long grotesque scene at “Le Pére Tranquille,” the Paris 
nightclub, in which he depicts Americans abroad at their sub- 
human worst. Near the end of the scene Him wanders in, a little 
drunk and carrying a cabbage. Perhaps the nightmarish quality of 
this scene, in contrast to the rationality of the scenes Me is re- 
membering, is due to the fact that this is an episode in Him’s life 
which she can only imagine and about which her suppositions, 
even when awake, must have been fantastic. It is ironic that she 
conceives of the club as “Le Pére Tranquille”; is she bitterly 
picturing Him enjoying himself in Paris while she, awaiting the 
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birth of her baby, is quite the opposite of tranquil? Perhaps, too, 
the “cabbage” contributed to her unrest; she quite naturally 
thought that Him would have another woman in Paris, 

As Scene V of Act III opens there is a conspicuous absence 
from the setting: Him’s hat. In its place on the table is a vase 
of flowers. Since the hat has gone, one must assume that the owner 
of the hat, Mr. O. Him, is also absent; that Him has disposed of 
his troublesome Other Self once and for all. In the nightclub 
scene Him had remarked, “I was born day before yesterday” (p. 
113), and while one was likely to pass over this remark as part 
of an obviously drunken conversation, now the absence of Mr. O. 
Him’s hat and the presence of flowers—which in Cummings’ work 
have always signified birth, growing, aliveness—lead one to sus- 
pect that the statement was significant. In commenting later on the 
play, Cummings said that Him is, throughout, “in his birth- 
agony.”*? While Him and Me’s child is going through her actual 
birth-agony, Him is undergoing a symbolic one; he is being born 
into himself. 

One learns that Him has not gone back to her on his return 
from Paris but that they had met quite by accident, in the rain, 
and had walked along together under his umbrella until they 
reached the door. Now they talk to each other, quite sadly; Me 
hints that her decision for them to part may be the wrong one: 
“suppose I made a mistake; and it was the mistake of my life. 
And suppose: O suppose—I’m making it!” He tells her that she 
is ruining not her life, but his: “You’re wrong, quite wrong. 
It’s the mistake of my life.” They go on to talk obliquely, hinting, 
reaching out to each other: 


ME: It may take two people to make a really beautiful 
mistake. 


HIM: The nicest things happen by themselves.—Which 
reminds me: I had a dream only the other day. A very 
queer dream: may [ tell it to you? (p. 125) 


He is implying that his dream is about one of those “nicest things” 
—one of those “really beautiful mistakes’—that happen by them- 
selves. He relates that in the dream he was standing next to her in 


™ Tbid. 
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the darkness, in a room, and that she led him somewhere else in 
the room and pointed to something. Through the darkness he could 
not see but he “seemed to feel—another person :” 


When I could see, this other person’s eyes and my eyes 
were looking at each other. Hers were big and new in 
the darkness. ... Then I stooped a little lower and kissed 
her hair with my lips. .. . Then the darkness seemed to 
open: I know what I saw then: it was a piece of myself, 
a child in a crib, lying very quietly with her head in the 
middle of a biggish pillow, with her hands out of the 
blankets and crossing very quietly and with a doll in the 
keeping fingers of each hand. . . . So you and I to- 
gether went out of this opened darkness where a part of 
ourselves somehow seemed to be lying—where some- 
thing which had happened to us lay awake and in the 
softness held a girl doll and a boy doll. (pp. 126-127) 


After telling her the dream of their baby, Him searches the face 
of Me, hoping to find some response; one does not know whether 
he has actually dreamed it and is hoping it could be true, or 
whether he suspects Me’s secret and is trying to tell her in this 
way that he very much’ wants their child. At any rate, in Me’s face 
he finds “a different nothing ;” he quickly goes to the mirror and 
throws his dream: away. In a mood of complete sadness he says, 
“Hark. That was my dream which just fell into my soul and 
broke ;” and Me replies, “I guess it took so long to fall because 
it was made of nothing.” (p. 127) 

Now that he sees there is no hope of changing her decision, he 
draws his protective skin of bumptiousness over him: “You have 
a bright idea,” he says. But he is unable to keep it up; he des- 
perately wants love now and he wants to find out why things have 
gone wrong, why Me rejects him: 


HIM: ... But if I ask you something, now, will you 
promise to answer truthfully? (She shakes her head) Be- 
cause you can’t?—Tell me; why can’t you answer me 
truthfully, now? 


ME (Rising) : Now you want—truth ? 


HIM: With all my life: yes! 
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ME (Advancing toward him slowly): You wanted 
beauty once. 


HIM (Brokenly): I believed that they were the same. 
ME: You don’t think so any longer? 
HIM: I shall never believe that again. 


ME (Pauses, standing before him): What will you be- 
lieve? 


HIM (Bitterly): That beauty has shut me from truth; 
that beauty has walls—is like this room, in which we 
are together for the last time, whose walls shut us from 
everything outside. (p. 130) 


She asks him, “If what you are looking for is not here, why don’t 
you go where it is ?”—knowing, of course, that what he is looking 
for is there: both beauty and truth (for she sees that the walls do 
not shut them from the outside), both art and love. He replies 
brokenly, “In all directions I cannot move. . . . I cannot feel that 
everything has been a mistake. . . . How should what is desirable 
shut us entirely from what is?” Him’s birth pangs, one sees, are 
not yet finished; he has grown enough to know that his former 
conception of art as all, and of love as possibly inimical to art, 
has been wrong; but he is not yet able to achieve complete self- 
transcendence by discovering how to make the synthesis of art and 
love. He knows that he must discover this, and he feels desperately 
that he must do it now. 

Suddenly the scene ends as Me hears drumbeats (used as the 
symbol of labor pains), the stage begins to darken, and the drum- 
beats are drowned by swirling voices, out of which juts the 
raucous tone of a circus barker. His announcement of the freak 
show leads into the next scene, a depiction of a sideshow with freaks 
sitting on nine platforms arranged in a semicircle. At the center 
position the freak is hidden inside a curtained booth. At the climax 
of the barker’s spiel he reaches the booth, which conceals “Prin- 
cess Anankay”; when he pulls the curtain the princess turns out 
to be Me, draped in white and “holding in [her] arms a newborn 
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babe at whom [she] looks fondly” (p. 144).1® When he sees Me 
with the baby, Him, who is part of the crowd (since he is wearing 
his hat, one must asume that this is his Other Self, Mr. O. Him), 
utters a cry of terror. 

The stage darkens and the last scene of the play begins with 
Me and Him occupying the same positions with respect to each 
other and to the room as at the end of their former scene; but the 
room, having made one revolution for each of the previous four 
scenes, has now described a complete circle, and the invisible 
wall between the players and the audience is again the one on 
which hangs the mirror. Him and Me take up their conversation 
where it had left off ; a moment ago he had told her that the walls 
of the room “shut us from everything outside.” Now Me tells 
him that the room has only three walls. He is astonished; he 
points in turn to the three visible walls and she admits that, yes, 
each of these is a wall. Finally he points to the invisible mirror 
wall and asks her “What do you see there?”’ To which she replies: 


ME: People. 

HIM (Starts) : What sort of people? 

ME: Real People. And do you know what they’re doing? 
HIM (Stares at her) : What are they doing? 


ME (Walking slowly upstage toward the door) : They’re 
pretending that this room and you and I are real. (At 
the door, turning, faces the audience.) 


HIM (Standing in the middle of the room, whispers) : 
I wish I could believe this. 


ME (smiles, shaking her head) : You can’t. 
HIM (Staring at the invisible wall): Why? 
ME: Because this is true. (p. 145) 


* Cummings’ freak-show name for Me is significant. In Greek mythology 
Ananke, or Necessity, is identified as the mother of the Morae, the three 
Fates, and she was supposed to have presided along with Tyche, goddess of 
fortune, over one’s birth. Probably Cummings means here to indicate that the 
separation of Him and Me was to some degree the unavoidable working out 
of their separate destinies, she as a woman and mother, he as an artist and 
lover. In contrast to the three Weird Sisters, who might be thought of as 
burlesque fates, Princess Anankay is no doubt intended to inject the note 
of tragic determinism that is the characteristic of classical Grecian drama. 
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And the curtain falls. She is telling him that beauty has, in- 
deed, shut him from the truth; that although beauty and truth 
—the room and the world outside—are open to each other, he 
is too preoccupied with himself, his artist’s search for beauty, 
to be able to see through the mirror. What she doesn’t realize 
is how desperately and genuinely he wants to do this and how 
she, with her unique aliveness and capacity for love, could be 
the path to his self-transcendence. Giving, to Cummings, has 
always been the primary indication of love; and Me, convinced 
that to Him art will always precede love and that love will, in 
truth, interfere with his single-mindedness as an artist, sacri- 
fices herself—the possible joys of a life with Him and with 
their child—to the loneliness of his position as an artist. Trag- 
ically, Him had not wanted the sacrifice. 


“Attraction, intimacy, estrangement, departure, return”—all 
are present, and in order, and with results. But the most en- 
thusiastic champion of Him would admit that it takes more than 
even knowing the whole text almost by heart to make oneself 
sure of the order and the results. The play is saturated with dif- 
ficulties and with confusions; it does not surrender its mean- 
ing on first sight or after a first reading. What makes the play 
a work of art is that the meaning is worth finding. If one must 
read and re-read it in order to comprehend it fully, one is not 
wasting his time, for he will have been enriched when he under- 
stands. 

There are many thorny problems in Him, some of which 
would trouble a spectator and not a reader, and vice versa. Even 
such an important symbol as the hat is used so sparingly and 
so subtly that a spectator is probably not aware of its impor- 
tance. Actually the hat is one of the chief keys to understanding 
the play; with its help, the reader can figure out many puzzling 
details. But the spectator might not consider the hat at all ex- 
cept in the scene quoted above, when Me and Him discuss it. 
In the last act, when Him’s hat is absent from the room and a vase 
of flowers is present, would a spectator realize that the “other 
self” had been disposed of and that Him had been re-born? In 
the circus scene, when Him, wearing his hat, screams at sight of 
the baby, would an observer realize instantly that it is Mr. O. 
Him who screams? 
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Cummings’ wit, too, is too rapid and subtle to come across 
adequately on the stage. If one is not constantly aware of Him’s 
predilection to explore the possibilities of metaphor and language, 
much of what he says appears to be meaningless. (It is an upset- 
ting fact that some of what he says is meaningless; the reader 
must use his judgment and decide.) Not only quick wit but non- 
sense can be hilarious to Cummings, and if it is hard to tell what 
is nonsense and what is truth in disguise, perhaps that too is a 
reflection of life. Those of the 1928 spectators of Him who re- 
member the play recall the fun of it, but many of them have only 
a fuzzy recollection of the love story, which, it is obvious to a 
reader, is the real meat of the work. 

Surely when Cummings puts Him among the works by which 
he wants to be remembered he does not do so for the cleverness 
of the second act sketches but for his presentation of the problem 
of the artist; and if the burlesque aspects of Him have an impact 
stronger than the serious theme, that must be considered a fault. 
It was not that the adverse critics felt that a disproportionate 
emphasis had resulted from Cummings’ device for incorporating 
precision and movement into his play, but that they objected to 
the device itself. They were unable to see the propriety of com- 
bining burlesque with lyricism, buffoonery with near-tragedy. 

Cummings, however, does not feel that life is a dichotomy of 
comedy and tragedy; for him the funny and the terrible are in- 
extricably mixed, and the work of art that tries not merely to 
imitate life but to become life must embody this duality. He must 
have realized, too, that it would be necessary to provide a sizable 
portion of relief somewhere within the Me-Him story. Talk on 
the stage, even wonderful talk, cannot be carried on indefinitely ; 
rather than falsify his conception of the love story by bringing in 
other characters or inventing artificial actions, he presented the 
affair of the lovers truly and provided a respite for the audience 
by leavening his seriousness with light-hearted recognition of the 
follies of modern life. Who can say whether the fault of wrong 
emphasis lies with Cummings for making his skits too humorous 
and his love affair too delicate, or with the audience for taking 
the line of least resistance? 

It is unfortunate to think that the dazzling scenes of the second 
act, the new twist on the three fates, the wit and sheer exuberant 
nonsense of Him’s dialogue become a hindrance to the under- 
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standing of the serious theme, or even that to some spectators they 
might appear to be the primary justification for the play and the 
love story merely another kind of nonsense. Perhaps it is a fault 
in the play, from the viewpoint of comprehending it, that Cum- 
mings chose to interlard his love story with skyrockets. But Cum- 
mings has said, “ “The chairs will all fall by themselves down from 
the wire ;’ and who catches or who doesn’t catch them is none of 
his immortal business.”?* Ostensibly speaking about his character 
Him, Cummings is also referring to himself, to his own convic- 
tion that the artist works in the way that is peculiar to him and 
that he neither considers nor explains to his public. The meaning 
of Him, then, is difficult to see clearly through the blazing light 
of the exploding fireworks—which may have been set off inten- 
tionally in order to distract from the face of the person who is 
touching the match—but it is eminently worthwhile, after the glit- 
ter has been enjoyed, to turn one’s eyes back to the life which 
remains. 


Unique as it may seem, Him must not be thought of as an iso- 
lated example of experimentation in drama; Cummings’ technique 
of viewing the world in terms of Me’s peculiar state of mind, his 
heavy use of symbols, his magnifications and distortions of real- 
ity, look both forward and backward to similar dramatic produc- 
tions. In America during the twenties expressionism was looked 
upon as the most promising technique for creating a more pene- 
trating and imaginative insight into life than could be arrived at 
through the increasingly more realistic techniques prominent on 
the American stage. The little theatres, influenced to a large de- 
gree by European experiments in expressionistic drama, were giv- 
ing American authors the chance to attempt new techniques. 
Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones (1920), The Hairy Ape 
(1922), and The Great God Brown (1926), John Dos Passos’ 
The Garbage Man (1925), Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine 
(1923), Kaufman and Connelly’s Beggar on Horseback (1924), 
were some of the notable examples of American experimentation 
produced before Him; and all these were paralleled by similar 
European plays by Strindberg, Kaiser, Toller, Cocteau, Marinetti, 
and others that were concurrently being produced on American 
stages. 


i: six nonlectures, p. 82. 
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Him was the only play Cummings wrote; and, though the furor 
that arose when it was produced was great, it is doubtful that 
Him exerted any strong influence on the experimental dramatists 
who later continued the attempt to counteract the limitations of 
the realistic stage—Thornton Wilder in America, for example, or 
Auden, MacNeice, and Priestley in England. Direct influence is 
traceable in the work of only one playwright, Tennessee Williams, 
whose Camino Real comes close in technique and in purpose— 
a conscious revolt against the domination of the theatre by con- 
ventional realism—to duplicating the attributes of Him. Although 
Camino Real suffered, just as Him did, from critical disapproba- 
tion and lack of box office success, it is a play that means a great 
deal to Williams, just as Him represents to Cummings one of the 
works by which he wants to be remembered. 

And again Cummings has expressed why this should be so: 
“With success, as any world or unworld comprehends it, he has 
essentially nothing to do.”*° Again Cummings is speaking of Him, 
of himself, of the artist—without quotation marks. The artist 
does not work for “success,” nor is he deterred by failures. The 
play Him represents an artist’s initiation into the world of cre- 
ation; and, conjectural though it may seem, there is good basis 
for the inference that while Cummings wrote Him the possi- 
bility of artistic failure did exist in his mind despite the fact that 
he continually felt the necessity to proceed, to create. When one 
says, then, that there are failures in Him, one is merely expressing 
what Cummings candidly admits is to be expected of any artist. 

The failures in Him are attributable to Cummings’ sincere at- 
tempt to write for the stage in a way that would bring it alive. 
That he was genuinely writing for the stage and not composing a 
“book play” is shown by the fact that he sacrificed the peculiarities 
of style that characterize his poetry and other prose works, which 
depend so much for their effects upon the appearance of print on 
the page. The spoken word makes impossible the most uncon- 
ventional typographical excursions that typify his poetry; and, 
though the language Cummings employs bears the stamp of his 
individuality, by and large the play is the most self-effacing 
major work he has produced. 

Cummings has called Him a “quarter-of-a-century young play,” 


™ Ibid., p. 81. 
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and indeed it will be as fresh another quarter of a century from 
now as it is today. Perhaps before long the advertising slogans will 
have been forgotten, satires on folk dramas and Freudian psy- 
chology will lose their point, and experimental staging will become 
conventional, but the problem of the artist in society will be a 
vital one as long as there is society ; and the convictions that Cum- 
mings has expressed about the artist—his fidelity to himself, his 
necessity to proceed, his unconcern with success or failure—will 
be as true in the unimaginable then as they have been in the chart- 
able past or the living present; and, assuming the continuance of 
men and women and the continued possibility of love, Cummings’ 
exploration of the “mysteries” of “love, art, and selftranscendence 
or growing” will remain a thoughtful probing into three things 
that are necessary for human greatness. 
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ASIC to many current classroom practices is the idea that 
the presentation of specific series of problems or models will 
insure intelligent kinds of problem-solving when the student en- 
counters these same situations outside the academic walls. There 
is little likelihood that a student ever meets problems in the iden- 
tical fashion encountered in the text or class presentation. Even if 
similar problems should arise, psychologically he is no longer the 
person he was at the first meeting of the problem, having had 
an initial failure or success experience. More often than most edu- 
cators are willing to admit, the student is usually so affected by 
the lack of reality of the class situations that he does not recognize 
their relation to problems he is being trained to cope with since 
the solutions often offered the student no longer appear valid 
or workable in an adult world. 


School learning can transcend the classroom, however, in spite 
of the lack of congruity between classroom and life situations. But 
the transfer of educational information and ideas is not an auto- 
matic process of merely arming the student with intellectual 
weapons for eventual victory in problem-solving. The transfer 
from the classroom is also best when the individual is dealing with 
simple physical objects and forms whose meanings have been 
relatively constant for him. But, alas, this is not education as we 
currently wish it to be! Rather, we are hoping that classroom in- 
formation and orientation will transfer to dimensions where the 
adult will play a markedly different role from that of the school 
child, where the artificial classroom situation is no longer present 
and where the person must find the solutions of his own immediate 
problems through his own resources. 
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The purpose of this paper is to examine in the light of present- 
day knowledge in psychology—particularly that concerning the 
theory of transfer—two major questions as they apply to the 
humanities : 

1. What effects upon the student’s future behavior accrue from 

studying the great works of the past? 

2. What instructional conditions are necessary for the realiza- 

tion, if any, of these potential beneficial effects? 

This approach is based on the hypothetical consideration that 
teaching for specific objectives will yield more fruitful results than 
the usual method of assuming that transfer will provide the desired 
learning outcomes. In this discussion, attention will be devoted first 
to concepts that have emerged from developments in educational 
psychological theory. Subsequently, specific suggestions for in- 
struction in the humanities will be explored. 


History of the Problem of Transfer 


The Formal-Discipline Theory. Justification for the inclusion 
of the humanities as a part of an educational program is fre- 
quently stated in terms of a formal-discipline theory of transfer. 
Based on faculty psychology, this theory states that memory, 
judgment, imagination, and other mental traits are faculties that 
can be disciplined through academic exercise. Historically, specific 
subjects in the curriculum were considered superior to others as 
exercisers of a particular faculty. Thus, the study of Latin was 
conceived as excellent for training the reason and the powers 
of observation, comparison, and synthesis. Geometry demanded 
specific kinds of reasoning. Ergo, study of geometry trained the 
student to become a better reasoner. As a result of this orienta- 
tion, specific courses were employed as the vehicles for mental 
development. 

From the host of studies reported on transfer, one major con- 
clusion appears warranted: the benefits accruing from instruction 
in the humanities or in any other field do not occur automatically 
through a process of the strengthening of mental faculties via 
intellectual calisthenics. 

The Identical-Elements Theory. Proponents of so-called prac- 
tical education and detractors of the humanities have frequently 
grounded their arguments upon the Identical-Elements Theory of 
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transfer. This broadly accepted doctrine, formulated by Thorn- 
dike in 1916, is based upon experimental investigation that con- 
sistently revealed that the more two activities have in common, the 
more would training in the first activity improve performance in 
the second. The impact of this doctrine on American education has 
been pervasive. To justify the inclusion of any subject in a specific 
curriculum, it only became necessary to demonstrate how the 
knowledge and skills taught in that subject could be utilized in 
future life situations. Education tended to become a matter of 
teaching the precise responses students would need in order to 
deal effectively with the foreseeable problems in the future. The 
Identical-Elements theory of transfer served as a stimulant for 
technical educational programs, and, at the same time, caused 
people to question the value of liberal education courses. 


From the psychologist’s point of view, the exhaustive research 
data on transfer of training, amassed during the past four decades, 
do not fundamentally imvalidate Thorndike’s identical-elements 
theory. A more thorough and complete understanding of what 
constitutes an identical element has emerged. The identical element 
does not necessarily have to be absolutely identical or even overt. 
A generalization (e.g., light rays are refracted when passing from 
a medium of one density to a medium of a second density) may 
be available in a problem-solving activity. When the generaliza- 
tion is perceived as applicable, positive transfer takes place. In 
this instance the identical element is the generalization. Similarly, 
attitudes, understandings, set,’ or patterns of behavior may be the 
identical elements. It must be remembered however, that be- 
haviors learned in isolation do not necessarily find their counter- 
part or function in a real-life situation. To the chagrin of many 
teachers, a multiplicity of evidence exists to indicate that mastery 
of one learning product does not necessarily guarantee competence 
in another area. 


Many psychologists presently place greater emphasis upon the 
perception of the identity by the learner rather than just upon the 
objective existence of the identity. The experimental findings that 
transfer occurs more readily with the more intelligent student, 


* By “set” we mean a mental preparation or attitudinal expectancy which 
serves to make us act selectively by paying attention to some details while 
completely ignoring others. 
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and that well learned materials are more likely to be available for 
transfer than poorly learned materials, both converge to confirm 
the importance of perception in transfer. 

Transfer usually occurs when the methods of instruction are so 
oriented as to secure positive transfer. Thus, a generalization 
taught in science is more likely to be recognized by the student as 
applicable to a new situation if the student is given some practice 
in searching for applications of the principle learned (viz., Boyle’s 
Law). Consequently the identical-elements theory is still valid as 
a theoretical framework for considering problems of transfer of 
training. That the identical elements in a number of activities may 
be a generalization, a principle, an attitude, a value, or a gen- 
eralized technique is many times overlooked by proponents for 
practical education. 


Objectives of Instruction in the Humanities 


Present-day knowledge of the transfer-of-training theory con- 
stitutes one basis for evaluating any instruction. In order to 
evaluate meaningfully a subject in terms of its eventual impact, a 
clear statement of the objectives of the subject is mandatory, com- 
bined with evidence concerning the probability that the stated 
objectives will be realized. In the humanities, many of the stated 
objectives appear, a priori, to assume that faculties of the mind 
can be trained and disciplined. Other statements that express the 
function of courses in terms of the learning of values, attitudes 
and concepts, and problem-solving skills represent not only feasible 
aims, but goals toward which the humanities can make a unique 
contribution. 

A statement by Couch? is illustrative of this psychologically 
feasible kind of student development. 


The function of the classics in general education is to 
illustrate a state of creative genius which achieved great 
ends, and not the perpetuation of those particular ends 
in modern times. The scientific knowledge of Thales or 
Democritus is neither so accurate nor so extensive as 
that of the college freshman but the dispassionate devo- 
tion to the search for truth which animated the earliest 


2H. N. Couch: “The Classics in General Education,” Journal of General 
Education, VI (Oct., 1947), 68-74. 
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Greek scientist can still stir the most advanced scholar 
in his laboratory. . . . Therefore, let the civilization of 
Greece be studied as an object lesson in the achievement 
of great ends by a people who keep a vision of perfection 
before their eyes and who strive for its fulfillment. 


What support does psychology provide that the type of student 
development described by Couch can be attained through the 
humanities? Three major points appear relevant here: (1) The 
emergence of attitudes through experience or through contact with 
specific information. It is certainly recognized that too often atti- 
tudes are developed, not as a function of acquaintance with an 
object through experience, but through contact with other attitudes. 
Thus, Horowitz® reported that his six-year-old subjects had definite 
attitudes towards Negroes even though some had never had any 
personal contact or acquaintance with this racial group. (2) The 
importance of the function of models in attitude formation. Novels 
and plays supply a vicarious experience in which the characters 
in literature may constitute models of behavior for a wide range 
of human problems. The process of interacting with the author 
of a great work, translating his communication in terms of one’s 
own experience, provides a second type of experience. (3) The 
relatively greater importance of experience in sharpening and 
broadening concepts as compared with the importance of memoriz- 
ing factual information. Too often, the position is taken that mere 
recall, the recognition of facts or generalizations, and/or the gen- 
eral nature of an author’s position about a subject can be regarded 
as effective learning. 

From our knowledge of the formation and development of con- 
cepts, attitudes, and values, it appears evident that education in 
the humanities could foster the kinds of student development de- 
fined by Couch. To grant that the humanities represent a potentially 
rich field of experience for the student, however, is not to be 
interpreted to mean that present-day college students exposed to 
these writings are realizing this potential. The rather cynical re- 
mark of Schopenhauer, “When a head and a book come into 
collision, and one sounds hollow, is it always the book?” reminds 


*E. L. Horowitz: “Development of Attitudes Toward Negroes,” Archives 
of Psychology, XXVIII, No. 194 (1936), passim. 
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us that actual student achievement must be taken into account in 
evaluating the subject contributions in an educational program. 


Transfer Effects in the Humanities 


In discussing the beneficial effects upon student’s future be- 
havior that can accrue from studies in the humanities, it is im- 
portant to distinguish between potential and actual transfer ef- 
fects. It is a truism that what is learned in any experience has 
transfer potential. Furthermore, any learning will transfer if the 
learner perceives its relevancy in the future situations encountered. 
By analogy, any concept, intellectual skill, attitude, or value that 
is developed in a course in the humanities has potential transfer 
effects. 

The major criteria, however, in evaluating an academic course 
are its actual (rather than potential) transfer effects. Can the Eng- 
lish instructor, for example, teach with a faith that his students’ 
lives will be the better for having been exposed to Swift, Dante, or 
Hugh Walpole? In the teaching of King Lear, for example, is the 
appropriate learned response to be that a daughter bring slippers 
to her father each evening as he sips beer before his TV set, or 
that a son should flatter his father to insure a major part of the 
inheritance, or that sibling rivalry is inevitable? 

The reported findings of studies evaluating transfer effects of 
whole educational programs are far from encouraging. The Minne- 
sota*:* study on college graduates and the New York Regents 
Inquiry® 7 based on high school students in the State of New 
York both revealed that major instructional objectives, once certi- 
fied as attained, were apparently exerting little influence on the 
lives of students. In a similar vein, the Hartshorn and May studies*® 
reported that, of the children enrolled in Sunday Schools, those 
attending regularly scored no higher on honesty tests than those 
attending irregularly. It became apparent, in the absence of 


“Ruth E. Eckert:. Outcomes of General Education: An Appraisal of the 

General College Program (Minneapolis, 1943). 
R. Pace: They Went to College (Minneapolis, 1941). 

*Ruth E. Eckert, and T. O. Marshall: When Youth Leave School, Report 

of - ee Inquiry (New York, 1938). 
E. Spaulding: High School and Life, Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 

(New York, 1938). 

®H. Hartshorne and M. A. May: Studies in Deceit (New York, 1928). 
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empirical findings to the contrary, that the humanities may pro- 
duce little beneficial effects even though, potentially, their transfer 
effects upon the students are infinite. 


Instructional Means of Achieving Transfer 


Ideally, improvement in the instructional methods should evolve 
from research findings. While the general conditions necessary 
for transfer have been identified, the applications of the conditions 
for each particular subject have not been explored. Laboratory 
findings on transfer of training, unfortunately, have but a limited 
applicability towards defining the instructional conditions necessary 
for the realization of the potential beneficial effects in the hu- 
manities. As noted above, skills or verbal materials well learned 
are more likely to transfer to a new, similar learning task than 
skills or verbal materials less well learned. But what, if any, is 
the counterpart of this experimental finding with reference to the 
learning of a belief concerning the nature of man, cultural heritage, 
or the meaning of life? Certainly, the intellectual fibre of attitudes 
that are appropriate outcomes of a liberal education do not come 
about by students repeating one hundred times, “Man is a noble 
creature.” Rather, they emerge as a result of experience and 
transfer when perceived as relevant in the new situation. 

A similar difficulty is encountered in trying to discover the ap- 
plicability to the humanities of other generalizations concerning 
the conditions necessary for transfer. The key to the difficulty may 
be found in the differences between the objectives stressed in the 
humanities and the objectives in other subjects which have been 
measured in experiments studying transfer. In general, experi- 
ments in transfer are directed toward a study of the extent to 
which an observable response given at one time can have measur- 
able effects in a later situation. Even in those few experimental 
investigations where the transference is nonobservable, such as a 
favorable attitude towards the ideal of neatness, transfer is meas- 
ured in observable behavior (viz., pupils demonstrate neatness in 
all school subjects when the ideal of neatness was stressed only 
in one). The presence or absence of nonobservable attitudes (ideal 
of neatness) is inferred from observable behavior (being neat). 
The objectives of courses in the humanities are usually not ex- 
pressed in terms of observable responses, but rather in terms of 
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motivational states such as concepts, attitudes, and values that may 
influence numerous overt responses in an infinite number of situa- 
tions, many of which are unforeseeable. 

Using the learning of a concept of justice as an illustration, the 
problem may be diagramrnatically represented as follows: 


Learning situation: S: ----- Vin ----- Ta eh is 4 
Transfer situation: S: ----- Viz ----- Mawes. (e044 
where, S: represents the instructional situation in which 
the student develops his unique concept of 
justice and learns to value justice; 
Vs: the particular meaning of justice developed 
by the student in S:; 
R: : s many possible classroom responses, such 
as a discussion comparing de Tocqueville 
with McCarthy’s concept of justice; 
S: an unforeseeable national problem that may 
confront the student in his later role as 
a citizen. 
Vi: the reappearance or the recognition of the 
applicability of Vu; and 
R. » emany possible responses resulting from V», 
the quality of the responses being a 
function of the quality of the perception, Vz. 


The key to the problem of education for the unforeseeable may 
lie in the very nature of the humanities. The student studying the 
classics encounters the universal of greatness—man in each cen- 
tury defining and redefining such values as justice, truth, hope, 
and love. Great works in philosophy, literature, art, music, and 
history portray man and his environment forever changing and 
forever the same. The fact of change means, for example, that 
the pattern of behavior required to cope with the problem of justice 
in 1984 cannot be anticipated. The fact of sameness in man’s aspira- 
tions and the values he cherishes, however, constitutes the identical 
element that makes transfer of training theoretically possible. The 
limitation of the “current events” approach as the vehicle for 
developing the student’s concept of justice is that it does not 
sufficiently take into account the changes that will occur in a man’s 
relation to his environment. In 1984, for example, the problem of 
whether the accused should have the right to face his accuser may 
not be a national issue. Hence, only if the student has vicariously 
participated in man’s centuries-long struggle to define justice, 
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can we reasonably hope that his concept will be sufficiently broad 
to influence in a desirable direction his behavior in future un- 
foreseeable problems pertaining to justice. 


The Challenge to the Humanities 


Several of the issues involved in the present value of the hu- 
manities have been discussed here. Some attention should now be 
turned to the desirable direction that the humanities might well 
take in order to function more effectively both in the classroom 
and in the marketplace. First, let us consider the choice of content 
in the humanities. In the past, much of the content has been only 
remotely related to the actual community behavior of the individual. 
For the’ .anities to make a difference in their actual contribu- 
tion, con.ent that has maximum applicability and scope should be 
selected and emphasized. Consequently, from a general educational 
standpoint, study of the history of the development of a Greek 
verb (although a legitimate interest for the scholar in the hu- 
manities), having limited life applicability, would be a bad choice. 
The content might not only be drawn from the various cultures, 
schools, or disciplines, but perhaps be integrated and studied in 
the light of relevant materials and thinking in the fields of cultural 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, political thought, and religion. 

A second consideration is whether a course in the humanities 
should be designed to influence attitude or behavior or merely to 
increase the students’ store of knowledge in the subject area. Doubt- 
less, the teacher’s ethical position would be somewhat stronger if 
the influencing of attitudes were left to outside sources. Neverthe- 
less, courses in humanities often fail to influence the behavior of 
students because the principle and theories have been learned apart 
from their application. 

From a psychological point of view, a case can be made that the 
humanities represent the sine qua non of a liberal education. How- 
ever, instruction in the humanities may or may not exert a signif- 
icant impact upon the life of the student. From our knowledge of 
present-day theory of transfer of training, the probability that 
beneficial effects upon the student’s future behavior will accrue 
from studying the great works of the past, will be increased if: 

1. The educational objectives of the courses in the humanities 
are relevant to the life situations likely to be encountered by the 
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student. To the extent that the teacher stresses concepts related to 
the persistent problems of mankind and values striven for by man 
throughout the ages, he is likely to be dealing with concepts and 
values relevant to future situations. 

2. The objectives of the courses are attained. To illustrate—the 
citizen is more likely to recognize Machiavellian principles parading 
under the guise of “political realism” if he, as a student, thoroughly 
understood Machiavelli’s political philosophy. 

3. The student is afforded opportunity to examine concepts and 
values in a variety of contexts, comparing the ideas of one writer 
or artist with those of another—so that he may recognize the 
relevancy of the concepts and values when they appear in a 
new form. 
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TE cession of the Floridas stands out as one of the greatest 
victories in the history of American diplomacy. Ownership of 
Florida insured to the United States a continuous seaboard on the 
Atlantic Ocean. It led to the recognition by the United States of 
the South American colonies, then in revolt against Spain. The 
treaty with Spain gave the United States its first recognized claim 
to the western lands bordering on the Pacific Ocean.? It became 
the basis for the acquisition of Oregon and Washington, and parts 
of present day Montana and Idaho.* Cession led directly to the 
Monroe Doctrine.* 

It fixed for all time the boundary lines of the “Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” Spain had theretofore refused to accept the “Purchase” as 
valid and continued to claim ownership to over four hundred thou- 
sand square miles of land west of the Mississippi River, plus 
control of the river itself. Only with the cession of Florida did 
Spain relinquish her right to charge “Right of Deposit” costs 
against American users of the Mississippi at the Port of New 
Orleans.*® 


And in consequence of the stipulations contained in the 
IV article, His Catholic Majesty will permit the citizens 
of the United States for the space of three years from this 


1 John W. Foster, “A Century of American Diplomacy” (Boston and New 
York, 1941), p. 264. 

? John Bassett Moore, “A Digest of International Law” (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1906), I, p. 440. 

* Moore, op. cit., p. 457. 

“Foster, op. cit., p. 265. 

>Treaty of Amity, Settlement and Limits between the United States of 
America and His Catholic Majesty, in Compiled General Laws of Florida, 
V, p. 4820; Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United 
States (New York, 1955), pp. 180-186. 
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time, to deposit their merchandise and effects in the port 
of New Orleans, and to export them from thence without 
paying any other duty than a fair price for the hire of 
the stores; and His Majesty promises either to continue 
this permission, if he finds during that time that it is 
not prejudicial to the interests of Spain, or if he should 
not agree to continue it there, he will assign them an- 
other part of the banks of the Mississippi an equivalent 
establishment.® 


The treaty provided for the transfer to the Union of all of the 
holdings of Spain north of the 42nd parallel of north latitude from 
the Arkansas River to the South Sea (Pacific Ocean).7 When, on 
June 15, 1846, the United States and Great Britain determined 
their northwestern boundary line, the Oregon treaty was based, in 
part, upon rights flowing out of the Florida treaty of cession.*® 
Finally, the United States received a fixed southwestern boundary 
line—the Sabine River.® This line became a factor contributing 
to the Mexican War. Adams argued for the Rio Grande River 
boundary line, but was overruled by President Monroe. 

During the War of 1812, Great Britain, possessing a powerful 
navy, used the coasts of Florida as a base for attacks upon the 
United States. Early in the year 1814, General Andrew Jackson 
of the United States Army was ordered to capture Mobile Point, 
then in the possession of the British. The attack was successful. 
The British retired and took possession of Fort Barrancas, six 
miles below Pensacola. From this point the British Commander 
began organizing Creek Indians into an army to invade Louisiana. 
Fort Bowyer, at the head of Mobile Bay, was held by the United 
States. The British attacked the fort and were driven off. Jackson 
thereupon marched upon Pensacola, taking the town in Novem- 
ber, 1814. Immediately thereafter, the British evacuated Fort 
Barrancas.”° 

United States troops remained in Florida until the signing of 
the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. Spain protested our entry 


* Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy (New York, 1949), p. 305; Treaty of Amity, Settlement 
and Limits; Articles 4 and 12 of Treaty of Friendship of 1795. 

* Treaty of Amity, Settlement and Limits. 

® Ibid. 

* Tbid. 

Moore, op. cit., II, pp. 402-406. 
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into Florida and forwarded to Washington a demand for damages 
occasioned by the invasion. The claim was refused.” 

The War of 1812 convinced the United States Government that 
Florida must be brought into the Union. In the hands of a hostile 
power, the province would remain a menace to the nation. The 
United States had been negotiating for the cession of Florida 
from the year 1793. No agreement could be reached, however, 
since Spain felt that Florida could always be used as a threat 
against the United States if we should give aid to the South 
American Colonies, then in revolt against Spain.’* 

On April 16, 1817, John Quincy Adams, United States Minister 
to Great Britain, was notified by President Monroe of his appoint- 
ment to the office of Secretary of State. On assuming office, the 
Secretary was confronted with two important problems: 


a. The cession of Florida to the United States, and 
b. The recognition of the independence of the revolting 
Spanish colonies of South America. 


Once in office, President Monroe and Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams discovered that Henry Clay had become the cham- 
pion of the South American colonies, then in revolt against Spain, 
and was seeking to obtain recognition of their independence by 
our Government. The United States, in the presidency of Madison, 
had granted the South American Colonies belligerent rights. They 
had made free use of our ports in furtherance of their military 
operations against Spain. In fact, the Spanish Minister in Wash- 
ington was kept busy lodging complaints of our imperfect and 
partial enforcement of neutrality. 

To recognize their independence was to dismiss all hopes of the 
cession of Florida. Mr. Clay contended that the recognition of the 
Spanish-American republics ought to be delayed no longer, and 
that Florida was bound in the course of events to come to us. 
President Monroe, at the suggestion of Mr. Adams, refused to 
take the step advised by Clay.’® 


In the hands of any Foreign Power the Floridas were 
a pistol pointed at the heart of the future Continental 


™ Moore, op. cit., II, pp. 404-405. 
* Bemis, op. cit., p. 302; Foster, op. cit., pp. 261-263. 
% Foster, op. cit., pp. 260-261. 
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Republic. East Florida was the butt of the pistol, Pensa- 
cola the trigger guard and the panhandle of West Florida 
was the horizontal barrel with its muzzle pressed against 
the nation’s life artery, the Mississippi. 


The treaty of cession of Florida was opposed by certain southern 
members of Congress who insisted upon annexation of Texas 
rather than Florida. Other Congressmen were insisting that “while 
the mouths of the Florida rivers should be accessible to a foreign 
naval force, there would be no security for the United States.” 
“No one realized better than Jackson the significance of the Florida 
pistol barrel if held against the Mississippi River by a foreign 
enemy.’?® Only with cession or capture of Florida would Old Man 
River, the father of waters, flow unvexed to the sea. 


President Monroe, on July 25, 1818, ordered Mr. Adams to 
sound out the British Minister relative to immediate cooperation 
with Great Britain in furthering South American independence. 
Mr. Adams advised against the proposal and the idea was aban- 
doned. Recognition would interfere with the treaty negotiations 
on Florida then in progress.’® 


Throughout the period of Spanish sovereignty in Florida, Spain 
was unable to control the hostile Seminole Indians inhabiting the 
country. Settlers living on or near the Florida-Georgia boundary 
line were in constant dread of attack. An outbreak being imminent, 
Secretary of War Calhoun, on December 26, 1817, ordered Gen- 
eral Jackson to Fort Scott, Georgia, for the purpose of taking 
command of the United States forces, in an effort to protect the 
settlers from the incursions of the Indians. Jackson took command 
March 9, 1817.7 


On arrival at Fort Scott, Jackson wrote the Secretary of War, 
Calhoun, that the Indians, aided by escaped negro slaves, had de- 
manded arms and ammunition of the Spanish government in aid 
of their war upon the United States for possession of Fort St. 
Marks, then held by Spain. The Spanish Governor of Pensacola 
notified Jackson that Fort St. Marks would be surrendered to the 
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Indians, since it could not be held by the Spanish forces then 
available.*® 

In answer to orders sent by Secretary of War Calhoun, General 
Jackson wrote: “Spain was bound by the Treaty of 1795 to keep 
the Indians at peace with the United States. They have acknowl- 
edged their incompetency to do this, and are consequently bound 
by the law of nations to yield to us all their facilities to reduce 
them. Under this consideration I shall take possession of the gar- 
rison at Fort St. Marks as a depot for my supplies, should it be 
found in the hands of the Spaniards, they having supplied the 
Indians, but if in the hands of the Indians, I will possess it for 
the benefit of the United States, as a necessary position for me 
to hold, to give peace and security to this frontier and to put a 
final end to Indian warfare in the South.” 

Jackson attacked and captured Fort St. Marks. Letters were 
found in the fort suggesting that the Spanish government had given 
aid to the Indians in the outbreak.’® 

Acting upon the information found at Fort St. Marks, Jackson 
moved west and captured Pensacola and Fort Barrancas on May 
27, 1817. Meantime, General Jackson forwarded the letters found 
at Fort St. Marks to President Monroe. In answer Monroe wrote 
as follows: “You must aid in procuring the documents necessary 
for this purpose. Those you sent do not, I am satisfied, do justice 
to the cause. Your letters to the department were written in haste, 
under the pressure of fatigue. If you think it proper to authorize 
the Secretary or myself to correct passages, it will be done with 
care.””20 

The Cabinet at Washington became panic-stricken when ap- 
prized of the news of Jackson’s attack upon Florida. The capture 
of Pensacola and Fort Barrancas was an act of war against Spain. 
The Cabinet was in session for three days, discussing Jackson’s 
attack. Secretary of War Calhoun recommended that Jackson be 
court martialed or reprimanded for exceeding his orders. Calhoun 
insisted that Jackson had made war upon Spain without the au- 
thority of Congress; hence the constitution had been violated. 
President Monroe, Secretary of War Calhoun, Secretary of Treas- 
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ury Crawford, and Attorney General Wirt ranged themselves 
against General Jackson. Secretary of State Adams, however, held 
with Jackson, subject to the return of Pensacola and Fort St. 
Marks to Spain.** 


Mr. Adams argued that the Government must support General 
Jackson and confront Spain boldly because: 


a. To hold him responsible for exceeding his powers is a 
confession of weakness on the part of the United 
States Government. 

b. The disclaimer of power, in the executive, is of dan- 
gerous example and of evil consequences. 

c. There is injustice in disavowing Jackson, when in 
principle he is justifiable. Everything he did was de- 
fensive ; that as such it was neither war against Spain 
nor violation of the constitution.?* 


The views of Secretary Adams prevailed. Jackson was hurriedly 
withdrawn from Florida. A note drawn by Mr. Adams was dis- 
patched to Spain, stating that we would not hold Spain responsible 
for the unauthorized act of its agents, in giving aid to the Seminole 
Indians. Further we pleaded self-defense, since Spain could not 
keep order in the territory. The reasoning was specious but ef- 
fective. Adams was leading from strength.** 

The note was approved by ex-president Jefferson, confidential 
adviser of Mr. Monroe. Mr. Jefferson recommended that copies 
of the note be forwarded to other European nations as a thorough 
vindication of the conduct and policy of the United States. Many 
historians hold this statement to be about the ablest note of 
diplomacy ever written by an American diplomat.” 

Mr. Adams was still further to protect General Jackson, in the 
Armbrister-Arbuthnot affair. These men, citizens of Britain, were 
captured and executed by Jackson for having supposedly given aid 
to the Indians during the outbreak. The British Foreign Minister, 
Lord Castlereagh, declared afterwards to Mr. Rush, our Minister 
to Britain, that “had the English Government but held up its 
finger, war would have been declared.” But so able and convincing 
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were the arguments submitted by Adams and Rush that Britain 
became convinced that there was no just cause for war.”* 

Through this turbulent period Mr. Adams and the Spanish 
Minister, De Onis, negotiated for the cession of Florida. Spain 
offered the province with the understanding that the United 
States would make no attempt to recognize the revolting colonies 
of Spain in South America. This was refused. On October 24, 
1818, Mr. Adams and De Onis finally agreed upon terms of 
cession. The treaty provided for mutual renunciation of financial 
claims. The United States became responsible for the liquidation 
of all claims held by American citizens against Spain to the extent 
of five million dollars. Spain received free commerce in two 
Florida ports for a period of twelve years. The United States 
assumed responsibility for property destroyed in Florida illegally 
by soldiers of the Union. On February 22, 1819, Mr. Adams and 
Mr. De Onis signed the Treaty of Cession of Florida. The United 
States Senate concurred the same day.”® 

On the signing of the Florida treaty of February 22, 1819, Mr. 
Adams wrote as follows: 


The acquisition of the Floridas has long been an object of 
earnest desire to this country. The acknowledgment of a 
definite line of boundary to the South (Pacific) Sea 
forms a great epoch in our history. The first proposal of 
the negotiation was MY OWN, and I trust it is now 
secured beyond the reach of revocation. It was not even 
among our claims by the Treaty of Independence with 
Great Britain. It was not among our pretensions under 
the purchase of Louisiana . . . for that gave us only the 
range of the Mississippi and its waters. I first introduced 
it in the written proposal of 3lst of October last, and 
after having discussed it verbally both with Onis and De 
Neuville [French minister]. It is the only peculiar and 
appropriate right acquired by this treaty in the event of 
its ratification.?* 


Allan Nevins, editor of the Adams diary, states that: 


Adams might well congratulate himself upon this treaty 
with Spain. It gave the United States the cession of 


* Bemis, op. cit., p. 315; Foster, op. ctt., pp. 259-260. 
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Florida; we agreed to pay Spanish claims not exceeding 
five million dollars; and the boundaries of the Louisiana 
Purchase were defined in an exceedingly satisfactory man- 
ner. The United States did nothing more for its part than 
to concede the Sabine instead of the Rio Grande as the 
southwestern boundary; a concession which Henry Clay 
at once prepared to attack. The treaty also met heavy 
obstacles in Madrid.** 


After signature of the Treaty, De Onis boasted of having over- 
reached Mr. Adams. He advised some friends that the land grants 
set out in paragraph 8 of the Treaty were not all-inclusive, for 
previous to January 24, 1819, the date on which all land grants 
by Spain in Florida were to have been concluded, and on the day 
following, the king had deeded to three Spanish noblemen and 
to “some swindling American Land Jobbers” nearly one-third 
of all the public lands of the Province, to wit, one-third of all of 
East Florida. (Actually, all of East Florida except the East 
Coast. )** 

Henry Clay, a political opponent of Secretary Adams, heard 
of the boast and immediately notified President Monroe. General 
Jackson advised President Monroe to take Florida “at the mouth 
of the cannon.” Adams was bitterly incensed over the trick. He 
advised that troops be sent into Florida immediately and that so 
much of the treaty as covered the fraudulent land grants be set 
aside. Monroe refused the suggestion, despite the fact that if the 
treaty had been ratified by the King of Spain, the government of 
the United States would have lost title to the public lands of East 
Florida, and would have been in position to exert sovereignty 
only over the territory. 

Ratification would have brought about : 


A. Loss of revenue in land sales to American colonists 
B. Settlement by Spanish citizens, thus setting up a 
minority problem in Florida.*° 


Fortunately for the United States, the Spanish government de- 
layed ratification. Had ratification been prompt the fraudulent land 
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grants would have been held valid under the rule laid down by 
Chief Justice Marshall in Fletcher vs. Peck, the Yazoo Land 
Frauds.** 


The courts cannot inquire as to the motives prompting 
the acts of the other departments of government; their 
knowledge and good faith are not open to question, nor 
can the wisdom or the expediency of these acts be ques- 
tioned by the courts. 


Secretary Adams promptly notified Spain that the treaty must 
be accepted with the understanding that the land grants to the 
noblemen, Punonrostro, De Vargas, and the Duke of Alagon, were 
void. The Spanish government, in ratifying the treaty, must now 
add a clause to the treaty expressly disavowing the grants.*? 


When Florida seceded from the Union, the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1861 expressly held that the courts of Florida 
were never to entertain jurisdiction of any grants of land made 
by the King of Spain to the above noblemen. Neither was cog- 
nizance to be taken of any title derived from the grants.** Of the 
brilliant Spanish Minister, De Onis, Adams writes: 


It is sufficient here to say, that he looked upon the United 
States with a jealousy and dislike which he was so little 
able to repress that for some time his reception by the 
United States was refused. His diplomatic subtlety made 
him, when at last he entered on the negotiation a fit in- 
strument of the procrastination his instructions advised. 


Mr. Adams held him to be “Cold, calculating, wily, and always 
controlling his temper. Proud because he is a Spaniard, but supple 
and cunning. Bold and over-bearing to the utmost extent to which 
it is tolerated, careless of what he asserts, his morality appears to 
be that of the Jesuits . . . as exposed by Pascal. He is laborious, 
vigilant, and ever attentive to his duties; 2 man of business and 
of the world.”** 


Mr. Adams had good reason to be bitter. He was considered our 


* Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch 87, Supreme Court of the U. S. 3 L.Ed. 162. 
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greatest diplomat. His reputation was based upon a career in 
diplomacy unequalled in our history. “At the age of eleven he 
accompanied his father on his diplomatic mission to Europe and 
early acquired a knowledge of French and German.” . . . “When 
only fourteen he went to St. Petersburg, Russia, as Secretary to 
our Minister, Mr. Dana.” . . . “When sixteen he served as one 
of the secretaries of the American Plenipotentiaries in the making 
of the Treaty of Peace and Independence between Great Britain 
and the United States in 1783.” ... “At the age of twenty-seven 
he was appointed by President Washington as United States Min- 
ister to Holland.” Later he was appointed Minister to Berlin, 
Germany, and Commissioner to Sweden. 

When United States Minister to Holland, Mr. Adams was ap- 
pointed to head the United States Peace Delegation in the settle- 
ment of the War of 1812. The Marquis of Wellesley, speaking in 
the House of Lords of the American delegation, stated that the 
Americans had shown an astonishing superiority over the British 
delegation during the whole of the peace negotiations. Mr. Adams 
was but twenty-eight years of age at the time.*® 

On completion of his diplomatic duties in Europe, Mr. Ad- 
ams was elected to represent Massachusetts in the United States 
Senate. During this term of office he was appointed United States 
Minister to Russia, serving until 1815, when he was given the 
most important diplomatic office in the gift of the President, Min- 
ister to Great Britain. President Monroe, in 1817, called Adams 
back from London to head the State Department. During this 
period of office, Adams, along with Mr. Rush, then the American 
Minister to Great Britain, formulated our greatest pronounce- 
ment in foreign relations, the Monroe Doctrine.** 

At this time the Secretary was a prominent candidate for the 
presidency to succeed Mr. Monroe. He was to be opposed by 
Secretary of War Calhoun, General Jackson, Secretary of the 
Treasury Crawford, and Henry Clay. Ratification of the treaty 
inclusive of the fraudulent land grants would have wrecked his 
political career. - 

De Onis returned to Spain and was appointed to the Spanish 
Cabinet. He now opposed ratification of the Florida Treaty on the 
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theory that once the treaty was ratified the United States not only 
would recognize the rebellious Spanish Colonies of South America 
but had designs on the Spanish Province of Texas as well. Spain 
refused to ratify. 


The diary of Mr. Adams explains the annoying vicissi- 
tudes to which the negotiations were subjected. It is 
due to him to say that in no portion of his diplomatic 
correspondence by which the archives of the Department 
of State are enriched, did he display more vigor and 
at the same time less impatience and harshness of ex- 
pression than in the remarkable papers which issued 
from him during this protracted negotiation with Spain.*” 


Secretary Adams quickly notified the government of Spain 
that disavowal of a treaty, to be effective, must be prompt. 
In this case, Spain waited seven months before notifying the 
United States of its action in refusing to ratify the Treaty. Re- 
fusal came too late. Mr. Adams insisted that De Onis had been 
given full power to negotiate and conclude the treaty. “The good 
faith of Spain was involved. Mr. Adams likened the situation 
to the difference between a covenant to convey lands and the 
deed of conveyance itself. Upon a breach of the covenant to con- 
vey, Courts of Equity decree that the party who has broken the 
covenant shall convey and further, shall make good to the other 
party all damages which he has sustained by the breach of con- 
tract.’’8® 

Adams insisted that the King of Spain had sent De Onis to 
the United States with full powers to negotiate a treaty, and that 
the King had further advised De Onis that “he would approve, 
ratify and fulfill whatever may be stipulated and signed.” In fact, 
Adams stated that he had evidence to the effect that De Onis un- 
der his last instructions from the King, “was authorized to concede 
much more than he did” (to the Rio Grande) .®* 

Now Adams, citing Emerich de Vattel’s Le Droit des gens and 
G. F. de Martens’ Summary of the Law of Nations, advised our 
Minister in Spain that: 


The obligation of the King of Spain, therefore in honor 
and in justice, to ratify the treaty signed by the Minister, 
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is as perfect and unqualified as his royal promise in the 
full power, and it gives the United States the right, 
equally perfect, to compel the performance of that 
promise.*® 


At this time, to avoid all danger and difficulty, princes 
reserve to themselves the right of ratifying that which 
has been concluded by their Minister in their name. 
The full power is merely a commission cum libra. If this 
commission were to have its full effect, it should be given 
with the utmost circumspection; but, as princes can be 
constrained to fulfill their obligations only by force of 
arms, the custom has arisen of relying upon their trea- 
ties only after they have sanctioned and ratified them. 
Whatever the Minister has concluded remaining inef- 
fectual until ratification by the prince, there is less dan- 
ger of giving him a full power. But to refuse, with honor, 
to ratify that which has been concluded in virtue of a 
full power, the sovereign must have strong and solid rea- 
sons for it, and particularly, he must show that his min- 
ister transcended his instructions.™ 


and 


Everything that has been stipulated by an agent, in con- 
formity to his full powers, ought to become obligatory for 
the state, from the moment of signing, without even 
waiting for the ratification, . . . except when he who is 
charged with the negotiation, keeping within the compass 
with respect to his full powers, has gone beyond his se- 
cret instructions, and consequently has rendered himself 
liable to punishment, or when the other party refuses to 
ratify.*? 


Mr. Adams admitted that under the American constitution, 
ratification was “ordered otherwise,” for here concurrence must 
be given treaties by the Senate after negotiation and approval by 
the President.** 

The United States Cabinet, on being notified of Spain’s dis- 
avowal, thought of occupying Florida on the ground of necessity 
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in repelling Indian and Spanish marauders. Spain had neither the 
power nor the will to keep Florida from being the starting ground 
for these outrages. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
Georgians were particularly exposed to the raids, insisted upon 
occupation. President Monroe wisely decided to await the future 
action of Spain.** 

Fortunately for the United States, at this time the nations of 
Europe were giving aid to the Spanish King in his attempt to re- 
tain his throne as against the Liberals of Spain. France, Great 
Britain, and Russia counseled Spain to ratify the treaty. They also 
recommended that the United States pursue a conciliatory course. 

In January, 1820, Spain ordered Minister Vives to Washing- 
ton with instructions to temporize and delay. On arrival in the 
United States he immediately accused the United States of pro- 
tecting piracy, carried on from our ports against Spanish ships 
and Spanish property. He demanded that the United States form 
no relations with the rebellious South American Colonies.*® 

Soon thereafter revolution broke out in Spain. A new govern- 
ment was formed, and on October 5, 1820, the Spanish Parlia- 
ment, in secret session, advised the cession of Florida to the 
United States. Accordingly, on October 24, 1820, the King of 
Spain signed the treaty ceding the provinces to the United States. 
In ratifying the treaty, the King of Spain added a clause expressly 
annulling the land grants heretofore held invalid by the United 
States.** The United States Senate ratified the treaty (for the 
second time) February 19, 1821. On February 22, 1821, ratifica- 
tion was approved by President Monroe.** 

Within a year thereafter, on March 8, 1822, President Monroe 
suggested to Congress that the Spanish Colonies in South Amer- 
ica be recognized as independent, and on May 4, 1822, the Pres- 
ident approved an act defraying the expenses of an independent 
mission sent by the United States to the South American nations.** 

On December 2, 1823, President Monroe announced the Mon- 
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roe Doctrine, as formulated by his Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams: 


We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those 
powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.*® 


Great Britain followed the United States in recognizing the South 
America nations December 14, 1824, and gave official notice 
January 1, 1825. 


The Spanish diplomats were quite correct in their fears over the 
cession of Florida. Transfer of the colony led directly to the loss 
of all Spanish colonies of South and Central America. 


The United States was particularly fortunate in its leaders at 
this time. President Monroe was an able diplomat in his own 
right. Prior to his election to the presidency he had held the of- 
fices of Governor of Virginia, Secretary of State, United States 
Minister to France, and United States Minister to Great Britain. 
Along with Mr. Livingston he had negotiated the Louisiana 
Purchase. 


Of the part played by General Jackson in the Florida negotia- 
tions, Judge John Bassett Moore wrote: 


In the cession of Florida, General Jackson displayed that 
rare sagacity which afterwards came so singularly to his 
aid in mastering not only the opposition of others, but 
the impulse of his own passions. His personal instincts 
were for a Spanish war, and so his unpublished letters, 
on file in the Department of State, show. He burned 
with resentment at what he considered Spanish atrocities 
which he thought were all the more injurious from the 
feebleness of the power by which they were upheld. He 
was ready to seize and occupy Pensacola and other posts 
which he thought harbored border Indians or hostile 
raiders. But while thus making the United States as un- 
comfortable a neighbor to Spain as he could, underneath 
his correspondence with the Spanish authorites lurked 
the suggestion, “how much better for you to sell out.” 
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And purchasing he urged on the administration as far 
wiser, surer and cheaper than conquering."° 


Upon ratification of the treaty for the second time, Congress 
passed an act implementing the treaty on March 3, 1821. A sim- 
ilar act had been passed to im,‘ement the first treaty on March 
3, 1819. 

On March 12, 1821, President Monroe ordered Secretary of 
State Adams to deliver to General Jackson the appointment of 
Commissioner to take possession of West Florida at Pensacola. 
The ceremony took place on July 17, 1821. Colonel Robert Butler 
took possession of East Florida at St. Augustine, on July 10, 
1821. This letter of the President also gave Jackson the appoint- 
ment of Governor—once surrender was completed. On July 17, 
1821, the day of the ceremony at Pensacola, Major General 
Andrew Jackson, holding himself to be acting as Governor of the 
Provinces of the Floridas and “exercising the power of the Captain 
General and of the Intendant of the Island of Cuba over the said 
provinces,” issued his first proclamation as Governor of Florida. 

The Adams letter giving Jackson his appointment of Commis- 
sioner and Governor of the “Province of the Floridas,” March 
12, 1821, places the official date of the cession of Florida as Feb- 
ruary 22, 1819, and not February 22, 1822, the day the treaty was 
ratified for the second time. Jackson’s first proclamation holds to 
the same effect.* 

On February 22, 1821, Secretary of State John Quincy Adams 
made the following entry on the matter of the cession of Florida 
in his diary: 


I considered the signature of the treaty as the most im- 
portant event of my life. It was an event of magnitude 
in the history of this Union. The apparent conclusion of 
the negotiation had been greatly and unexpectedly ad- 
vantageous to this country. It had at once disconcerted 
and stimulated my personal antagonists and rivals. It 
promised well for my reputation in the public opinion. 
Under the petals of this garland of roses the Scapin, 
Onis, had hidden a viper. His mock sickness, his use of 
De Neuville as a tool to perpetrate a fraud which he did 
not dare attempt to carry through himself, his double 
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dealing before and after the signature, his fraudulent 
declarations: to me, and his shuffling equivocations here 
and in Spain, to acquire the reputation of having duped 
the President and me, were but materials in the hands 
of my enemies to dose me with poison extracted from the 
laurels of the treaty itself. An ambiguity of date, which 
I had suffered to escape my notice at the signature of 
the treaty, amply guarded against by the phraseology of 
the article, but leaving room to chicanery from a mere 
colorable question, was the handle upon which the King 
of Spain, his rapacious favorites, and American swin- 
dling land-jobbers in conjunction with the ratification 
of the treaty, while Clay and his admirers here were 
snickering at the simplicity with which I had been bam- 
boozled by the crafty Spaniard. The partisans of Craw- 
ford, and Crawford himself, were exulting in the same 
contemplation of a slur upon my sagacity, and delight- 
ing in the supposed failure of the negotiation, because its 
failure brought unavoidable disgrace upon me. By the 
goodness of that inscrutable Providence which entraps 
dishonest artifice in its own snares, Onis divulged his 
trick too soon for its success. Clay was the first to snuff 
the fragrance of this hopeful blasting vapor, and to waft 
it as his tribute of incense to the President. The demand 
of a formal declaration by Spain that the grants in ques- 
tion were by the treaty null and void, completely and 
unequivocally obtained at last, has thoroughly disap- 
pointed all the calculators of my downfall by the Spanish 
negotiation, and left me with credit rather augmented 
than impaired by the result.*? 


It was Adams alone who saw the opening for a break through to 
the Pacific in negotiating the cession of Florida. Oregon was his 
most massive contribution to Manifest Destiny. Time has con- 
firmed Adams’ pardonable pride in negotiating the cession of 
Florida. The treaty was the greatest diplomatic victory won by 
any single individual in the history of the United States of 
America.** 
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